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Kluge to Sw. sksr, Dan. skjcer, O.N. sker. 
From the Norse we have in English scar, scaur, 
skerry. These belong to the root sqer- 'cut' in 
O.H.G., O.E. sceran, O.N. skera 'cut, shear,' 
Lith. skirti 'cut off,' etc. Cf. Kluge, EL Wtb.s 
s. v. scheren. To the same root have been 
referred Eng. shore,O.E. score, which are cer- 
tainly related to N.H.G. schere, Sw. skiir, etc. 
Similarly other words for 'cliff, rock, shore,' 
are from roots meaning ' cut, break.' As Gk. 
/peiitao 'cast down,' O. N. rifa 'cut, split:' 
Lat. rlpa ' bank,' O.N. *•*/ 'reef (v. no. 4); 
Lat. rumps : rvpes; O.H.G. screvbn 'cutinto:' 
M. H. G. schraf ' cliff; ' M. H. G. schruffen 
' cleave :' schrove 'cliff.' Cf. Kluge, EL Wtb.s 
s. v. schroff. 

13. Prellwitz, EL Wtb. s. v. r/>ap 'starling,' 
connects N. H. G. sper-ling and sprehe, but 
without explaining these forms. Goth, sparwa, 
O.H.G. sparo, O.E. spearwa, O.N. sporr 'spar- 
row,' may be referred to an I.E. stem *spgquo'-, 
while O.S. spraha, N.H.G. sprehe, may come 
from *spriq*a-, both from the root sper-, spre-. 
This, it seems to me, is better than to derive 
Goth, sparwa and O. Prus. sperglas from a 
root spergsh-. Cf. Uhlenbeck, EL Wtb. s. v. 
sparwa. With Prellwitz we may connect O. 
Prus. sperglas and Gk. 6itopyiXo%, name of a 
bird, with which, compare Franc, sperk 'spar- 
row.' Of course, all these words are related 
through the root sper-. 

14. M.H.G. vasel, masc, 'animal for breed- 
ing,' vasel, O.H.G. fasal, neut , 'offspring,' are 
compared by Kluge, EL Wtb.i s. v. Fasel- 
schwein, with Lat. pario, from a supposed 
*pasio. Lat. pario, however, is better taken 
with Lith. periil 'breed,' Brugmann, Grd'v*, 
479. The nearest relatives to these words are 
M.H.G. vaselen 'thrive, bear fruit,' vesel, O.H. 
G. fesil 'fruitful' (of animals), M.H.G. vasen 
'send out shoots, propagate,' vaser, vase 'fiber, 
fringe,' O.W.G.faso, fasa, O.E. fees 'fringe,' 
O. H. G. fesa 'chaff.' This group of words 
comes from the I.E. root/«- 'shoot out, scat- 
ter,' found in Lat. penis <*pes-nis, Gk. itioS, 
S\A.pds-as 'penis.' This I.E. word for 'penis' 
probably meant in its origin 'sprout, shoot.' 
Notice that in O. Lat. penis meant 'tail,' and 
that its diminutives mean 'tail, brush, roll of 
lint.' These come very near to the use of M. 
H.G. vase 'fiber, fringe.' Cf. Prellwitz, EL 
Wtb. s. v. Tteoi, where the above connection 



with O. H. G. fasal, M. H. G. vasel is given. 
Why does Kluge make no mention of this? 

15. O. H. G. zarga 'border,' O. N. larga 
'shield,' N.H.G. zarge 'border, edge, groove, 
notch,' may be referred to a pre-Germ. root 
dergh-, and compared with O.E. tergati, Du. 
tergen 'pull,' Russ. dergati 'pull, tear.' Kluge, 
EL Wtb.i s. v. zergen. Germ. *targo-, pre- 
Germ. *dorgha- would, consequently, mean 
'something torn off, a tearing off,' and from 
this could come the various significations of 
the word. O. H. G. zarga 'border' and O. N. 
targa 'shield,' probably come from a common 
meaning 'skin, hide.' For words for 'hide' 
coming from a root signifying 'tear,' compare 
O. E. teran 'tear,' Gk. Sepoo 'flay:' Ss'pjta 
'hide;' O.S. wri-tan 'tear, scratch,' Gk. pi-vr/ 
'file:' pi-voS 'skin,' Brugmann, Grd. ii, 1052. 
For the interchange 'hide:' 'shield,' compare 
Gk. <*«£> res 'hide:' Lat. scutum 'shield;' Gk. 
iti\-\a 'hide :' iteX-zt) 'shield.' 

16. M. H. G. hgllic, N. H. G. hellig 'weary, 
exhausted,' M. H. G. hglligen 'durch verfolg- 
ung ermiiden, plagen, qualen,' remain to be 
explained. The adj. hgllic, from the stem 
halliga-, as the meaning plainly indicates, is 
from the root qel- 'drive.' Com pare Gk.jre'A.Ai» 
'drive,' Skt. kalayati 'drives,' Lat. celer, Brug- 
mann, Grd. i*, 572. The adj. hgllic is appar- 
ently formed with the suffix -q o- from the adj. 
stem *qolno-. The addition of a suffix to a 
stem ending in a suffix is not uncommon, and 
often without any appreciable change in mean- 
ing. Cf. Goth, andanems ; andanemeigs ; O. 
H.G. werd: wirdig; reht: rihttg, etc. Brug- 
mann, Grd. ii, 255. 

17. M.H.G. tuc, plur. tiicke, whence N. H. 

G. tacke, suggest, by their meaning and form, 

connection with M. H. G. tuc ken, tucken 'nod, 

bow quickly, duck down.' Notice especially 

M.H.G. tockelmiiser, N.H.G- duckmliustr and 

tiickntiiuser. Further proof of this connection 

is not needed. Cf. Kluge, EL JVtb. s. v. 

due ken. 

Francis A. Wood. 
Cornell College. 



LEONARD COX AND THE FIRST 
ENGLISH RHETORIC. 

The Arte or Crafte of Rhetoryke by Leonard 
Cox, or Cockes, published without date, but 
dated 1524 in Browne Willis's View of Mitred 
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Abbeys (appended to Leland's Collectanea, 
1719), in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, in the 
British Museum Catalogue, and elsewhere, — 
but I know not on what grounds, — has the dis- 
tinction of being the first book on Rhetoric in 
English printed in England. What is appar- 
ently a second edition appeared in 1532. Cox 
himself was the friend of Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Leland, Palsgrave, Cromwell, and other 
noted men of his day, and his Rhetoric has 
considerable interest, not only as one of the 
" first things," but also as a document of im- 
portance in the too frequently obscure, and as 
yet imperfectly written, literary history of the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 

In the Dedicatory Epistle addressed to Hugh 
Faryngton, Abbot of Reading, Cox writes : 

*' I have partely traunslated out of a werke of 
Rhetoryke wrytten in the lattyn tongue and 
partely compyled of myne owne & so made a 
lytle treatise in manner of an introduction into 
this aforesaid scyence and that in the englysshe 
tongue." 

And later in several places Cox refers to "our 
auctour," "the author," and the like, never 
however citing him by name. So that Hallam 
(Lit. Eur. pt. i, ch. viii) in writing of Cox says: 

" His art of rhetoric follows the usual distribu- 
tion of the ancients, both as to the kinds of 
oration and their parts ; with examples, chiefly 
from roman history [in point of fact chiefly 
drawn from Cicero], to direct the choice of ar- 
guments. It is hard to say how much may be 
considered as his own." 

The immediate source, then, of the first Eng- 
lish Rhetoric, so far as I can ascertain, has as 
yet remained quite unknown. At last, how- 
ever, after turning over some score of Rhetorics 
in Latin printed between 1475 and 1525, 1 have 
succeeded in discovering Cox's original in the 
Institutiones Rhetoricae Philip\pi\ Mel\anch- 
thonis], Hagenoae, 1521. The first fifteen 
pages of the Institutiones furnish the frame- 
work and most of the examples for Cox's work 
(Cox treats only of Invention). Indeed this is 
so far the case that not only does Cox translate 
whole pages from Melanchthon, but the In 
Philippi Melanchthonis Rhetorica Tabulae by 
Mosellanus, a sort of brief digest of Melanch- 
thon's Institutiones, made in 1529 for the use of 
schools, in the part covering Invention fur- 
nishes a full analysis and table of contents of 
Cox. Cox also, as he himself states, draws 



from Cicero to some extent, and as with many 
other Rhetorics of the age, including his direct 
original, his plan bears a certain resemblance 
to that of the Rhetorics of Trapezuntius and of 
Hermogenes. But the proof of his direct de- 
pendence upon Melanchthon is made conclu- 
sive by a passage in his work in illustration of 
the Oration Demonstrative in Praise of a Per- 
son, drawn, by Cox's frank acknowledgment, 
from "the author in his greater work." This 
entire passage, beginning in Cox : " If one 
wolde praise kynge Charles, he shulde kepe 
in his oracyon this order, "is translated directly 
from Melanchthon's earlier and larger work on 
Rhetoric, entitled De rhetorica libri Ires, 1519, 
beginning (D. iv recto) "Carolum Caesarem 
laudatur qui hoc agat ordine. Exemplum," 

Cox's work occupies only some eighty-eight 
small octavo pages of about thirty lines to the 
page, and inasmuch as it seems to me to be a 
document of considerable historical and scho- 
lastic interest, I hope before long to edit and 
see through the press a reprint of it. Cox 
himself was a man of minor importance, but 
his life came into touch with the lives of so 
many others of far greater importance, that it 
is a matter of regret that our information about 
him is not fuller and more exact. I hope to be 
able to make some slight addition to the cur- 
rent account of his life, but unfortunately about 
the dates of his birth and death I have been 
able to discover no new information. I can 
only conjecture that the date of his birth must 
lie circa 1500. The Dictionary 0/ National 
Biography seems inclined to place his death 
circa 1596. This seems very improbable ; but 
I should be glad to receive any information 
bearing on this or on any other points relating 
to Cox. 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
University of Chicago. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO OLD-ENGLISH 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Bosworth-Toller and, following him, Hall 
and Sweet in their Anglo-Saxon Dictionaries, 
exhibit a word atrfc«/<: that, according to them, 
means ' a drink made from acorns.' Sweet is 
careful enough to mark this meaning as doubt- 
ful, but he gives us no hint of the fact that 
there are only two glosses to vouch for the ex- 
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